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Researchers claim that the American skinhead subculture largely has been a racist 
phenomenon since its emergence. Moreover, researchers posit that the American 
skinhead subculture emerged primarily as a result of social network connections be- 
tween organized American racists and British skinheads. This study challenges and 
adds to these claims. In particular, analyses of music lyrics, primary subcultural arti- 
facts, and secondary sources indicate that the development of the American skinhead 
phenomenon largely was influenced by an indigenous and nonracist subculture 
known as “hardcore.” Findings contribute to a more complete understanding of 
American skinhead subcultural origins. Findings also provide support for recent 
theories about evolution and schism among contemporary youth subcultures. 


RESPONDING TO SOME LIMITATIONS 
OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


In light of evidence of extensive skinhead racism, during the late 
1980s and into the 1990s, researchers generated reports aimed at 
documenting the history of the skinhead phenomenon in the United 
States.' Although several of these reports attempted comprehensive 
accounts of the American skinhead subculture (see Hamm, 1993; 
Moore, 1993; Ridgeway, 1990), researchers’ preoccupations with 
skinhead racism engender an incomplete understanding of the subcul- 
ture’s history. 

Observers conclude that the racist skinhead phenomenon somehow 
spread from Britain to America during the mid 1980s (Hamm, 1993; 
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Kinsella, 1994; Moore, 1993; Suall & Lowe, 1988). Specifically, re- 
searchers claim that British racist skinhead style, along with the ideas 
of a racist named Ian Stuart,” were primary factors influencing the 
emergence of American skinhead gangs during 1984 (Coplon, 1988; 
Hamm, 1993; Kinsella, 1994; Moore, 1993; Ridgeway, 1990). Re- 
searchers then elaborate links with relatively more organized Ameri- 
can White racist groups (such as the White Aryan Resistance 
[W.A.R.]) as the most recent stage in the history of the American skin- 
head phenomenon (Coplon, 1988; Hamm, 1993; Kinsella, 1994; 
Moore, 1993; Ridgeway, 1990). 

Researchers deserve credit for their attempts to explain the emer- 
gence of a largely inaccessible and arguably dangerous social phe- 
nomenon. Their preoccupations with skinhead racism, however, in- 
variably render limited understandings of the American skinhead 
subculture’s origins. Researchers deemphasize nonracists as a criti- 
cal surviving element of the American skinhead phenomenon. 
Moreover, researchers’ focus on American skinheads as only a racist 
phenomenon obscures evidence of the group’s nonracist indigenous 
origins. 

This study seeks to contribute a more nuanced understanding of the 
American skinhead phenomenon’s social and cultural origins. Ana- 
lyzing primary subcultural artifacts and literatures, as well as various 
secondary sources, I explore the nonracism of the American skinhead 
subculture in both its contemporary and historical forms. Elaborating 
briefly the subcultural dynamics of contemporary nonracist skin- 
heads, I proceed to explain that the historical development of the 
American skinhead subculture largely was influenced by an indige- 
nous, nonracist youth phenomenon known as “hardcore.” 


METHODOLOGY: THEMATIC CLASSIFICATION 
OF SUBCULTURAL TEXTS AND ARTIFACTS 


In addition to a group of constituent members, any given subculture 
includes a subcultural frame of reference (Cohen, 1955). A subcul- 
tural frame of reference serves as a set of socially constructed defini- 
tions and group standards that emerge primarily from the interaction 
between subculturally inclined individuals and like-minded others 
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(Cohen, 1955). A subcultural frame of reference is like a conceptual 
manual or guide that outlines a set of subculturally appropriate norms, 
values, and proscribed beliefs. In other words, the frame of reference 
delineates generally what the subculture is all about as well as what it 
means to be a subculture member. Over time, as a result of both exter- 
nal societal factors and internal subcultural dynamics, a subcultural 
frame of reference may shift and undergo social reconstruction. The 
history of any given subculture, therefore, is a history of shifts and 
fluctuations in a set of subcultural norms, values, and beliefs. 

In those instances where a subculture survives beyond the disaf- 
filiation of its founding and early members, researchers of subcultural 
history must surmount a methodological difficulty. Although current 
members may harbor at least some historical awareness of the subcul- 
ture of which they are a part, by definition, current subcultural mem- 
bers cannot experience a historically prior subcultural moment or 
event. As such, the history of a subculture cannot adequately be 
gleaned from interviews with current subcultural members. 

Thus, to explore what a particular subculture “looked like” at some 
point or series of points in the past, researchers must examine the 
traces and clues that former subcultural members have left behind as a 
result of their acting the part of a subcultural member. In particular, re- 
searchers must turn to the historical artifacts and texts that concretize 
and communicate past subcultural norms, values, and beliefs. Ar- 
ranged chronologically, historical subcultural texts may provide a se- 
ries of frame-of-reference “‘snapshots.” From such a series of snap- 
shots, the researcher may piece together at least a rudimentary history 
of the group in question. 

Subcultural music lyrics likely comprise the most crucial historical 
text available to researchers of subcultural groups. Numerous re- 
searchers assert that subcultural music genres play an important role 
in affirming both conceptual and structural subcultural boundaries 
(see Baron, 1989; Brake, 1993; Hamm, 1993; Hebdige, 1989; Kin- 
sella, 1994; Laing, 1997; Moore, 1993; Ridgeway, 1990; Walser, 
1997; Weinstein, 1991). In a study of the Canadian punk subculture, 
for example, Baron (1989) indicates that punk rock music communi- 
cates general punk subcultural themes. Weinstein (1991) similarly 
claims that subcultural music genres embody sets of codes or rules. 
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Likewise, other researchers imply that subcultural music genres are 
important transmitters of subcultural attitudes and beliefs (see Brake, 
1993; Hamm, 1993; Hebdige, 1989; Kinsella, 1994). In light of this 
previous research, I largely examine hardcore music lyrics as a means 
of delineating indigenous and nonracist hardcore subcultural influ- 
ences on the development of the American skinhead subculture. 

My sampling method comprises a combination of nonprobability 
snowball and purposive sampling techniques. Based on referrals from 
hardcore youth with whom I became acquainted, and referring also to 
music reviews in subcultural fanzines, I obtained the lyrics of hun- 
dreds of songs recorded on dozens of hardcore cassette tapes, compact 
discs, and vinyl records produced between 1981 and 1997. Record- 
ings were further verified as hardcore on the basis of their association 
with, or distribution by, self-professed hardcore record labels and dis- 
tribution companies. In some cases, the authenticity of selected re- 
cordings was ensured by explicit references to hardcore within the 
lyric sheets or by the presence of typical hardcore-affiliated symbols 
on the album covers. Where possible, I supplement lyrical analyses 
with examinations of subcultural magazines, videos, pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, and mail order catalogs. Moreover, this study incorporates some 
of my observations from eight hardcore music shows performed in 
three large North American cities. In those instances where I was un- 
able to obtain primary data, I base my discussion on secondary studies 
and reports. 

I analyzed music lyrics and other primary sources generally ac- 
cording to Stake’s (1994) model of issue development in case study re- 
search. An initial perusal of my sources revealed general themes, 
some of which predominated during particular historical periods of 
the hardcore and skinhead subcultures. I based all subsequent data 
collection and analysis on emergent thematic patterns and issues. In 
this study, I report these thematic observations as assertions, and I sup- 
port them with representative lyrical quotes. Thus, through a process 
of thematic classification, coupled with a chronological presentation 
of assertions, this study uses hardcore music lyrics and other primary 
sources as means of outlining some of the fundamental ways the non- 
racist and indigenous hardcore subculture likely influenced the his- 
torical development of the American skinhead phenomenon. 
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CONTEXTUALIZING POSITIONALITY: 
THE HARDCORE MUSIC SCENE 


At the sonic dimension, hardcore music takes musical speed to pre- 
viously unheard extremes. Similar to punk rock music, hardcore has a 
raw edge. It is characterized by driving, staccato, machine-gun drum- 
beats; fast, heavy guitar riffs; and simple, repetitive bass lines. The vo- 
calists typically shout or scream, and frequent group chants and 
shouted anthems punctuate the lyrics. Into the late 1980s, hardcore 
music further incorporated sonic dimensions of the heavy metal music 
genre, including slower tempos, double bass drumbeats, and intricate 
guitar riffs.’ 

Documentary film footage of hardcore concerts (Stuart & Small, 
1982; Victory Records, 1996), coupled with my observations of hard- 
core concerts in three large North American cities, reveals that hard- 
core music structures itself around the dynamics of slamdancing. 
Whereas slamdancing, or moshing, appears violent, there generally 
exists a code of “slam etiquette” (Baron, 1989, p. 231). Slamdancing 
is a synchronized and systematic event. Typically, one faction of the 
audience packs itself against the front of the stage, where they can get 
a good view of the band. These youth generally sing along, keeping 
time to the music with a rhythmic nodding of their heads and by thrust- 
ing their fists into the air. Behind this crowd, one generally observes 
the slam pit. As the music bursts into intense speed, the pit dancers’ 
movements become rapid and frenzied. Their motions appearing like 
a cross between a tribal dance and a military march, dancers move 
around the pit’s circular perimeter, bouncing off one another, some- 
times in pairs with arms around one another’s shoulders. Usually, a 
burst of speed is followed by a “breakdown,” which is a sudden switch 
to aslower tempo. During a breakdown, either the audience engages in 
angry-sounding chanting or the singer shouts ideological anthems and 
messages at the audience. 

During the late 1980s, my friends and I frequented local hardcore 
concerts, or “gigs,” as we called them. It is from the position of a late- 
teenage hardcore fan (amid mosh pits, breakdowns, and heavy music) 
that I remember observing skinheads (who resembled hardcore youth) 
as a regular part of the audience. My interaction with the skinheads 
was fairly limited; other than the occasional bout of harassment from 
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skinhead racists, I had no contact with the group. As an outsider, how- 
ever, what I remember most vividly is a number of clashes and con- 
frontations that occurred outside and inside the music venues between 
racist skinheads and another large skinhead faction that claimed to be 
antiracist. During subsequent years, as the media generally increased 
its coverage of skinhead racism and racist subcultural origins, I per- 
ceived that nonracist skinheads largely were overlooked. Thus, recol- 
lecting my observations of both racist and nonracist skinheads fre- 
quenting the hardcore music venues of the late 1980s, my goal at the 
outset of this study is to engender a more complete picture of the ori- 
gins of the American skinhead phenomenon. 

That said, readers should be aware that Iam not subculturally affili- 
ated, and I do not seek to promote the ideals of any particular subcul- 
tural group. Iam not a member or an affiliate of any skinhead subcul- 
tural faction. Moreover, I do not wish to promote any particular set of 
subcultural interests, and I certainly do not seek to formulate a value 
judgment of any subcultural group. Thus, in the case of the American 
skinhead subculture, I wish to be a neutral outsider. In the case of the 
hardcore subculture, however, readers should be aware that I am a 
former and previously relatively uncommitted affiliate who seeks to 
use my personal experience as an impetus for academic research. 


NONRACIST AMERICAN SKINHEADS 
AND “TRUE” SKINHEAD IDENTITY 


I do not intend to trivialize the problem of skinhead racism. Indeed, 
the racist activities of some American skinheads constitute a well- 
documented social reality. Throughout the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
the number of racist skinheads active within the United States steadily 
increased (Hamm, 1993). Consequently, during 1989 alone, the 
Southern Poverty Law Center discovered more than 200 skinhead ar- 
rests and prosecutions throughout the United States for murders and 
assaults committed against Blacks and minorities (Hamm, 1993, p. 64). 
During the late 1980s, however, an alleged majority of active Ameri- 
can skinheads maintained no affiliation with racism or racist organiza- 
tions (Anti-Defamation League, 1990). Moreover, a number of organ- 
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ized nonracist skinhead factions survive well into the 1990s (Young & 
Craig, 1997), and the members of these groups frequently claim that 
racism is an affront to traditional American skinhead ideology 
(Moore, 1993). 

One such group assumes the name Skinheads Against Racial Preju- 
dice (SHARP). During the late 1980s, SHARPs were a visible pres- 
ence within the American skinhead scene, and organized SHARP 
chapters existed in numerous American and Canadian cities by the 
early 1990s* (Ottawa SHARP, n.d.; Shelden, Tracy, & Brown, 1997; 
Young & Craig, 1997; Zellner, 1995). SHARPS conform strictly to 
traditional skinhead style. Like racist skinheads, SHARPs shave their 
heads, and they wear Doc Martens boots, tight jeans, suspenders, and 
flight jackets. SHARPs, however, display antiracist symbols and lo- 
gos on their clothes. A common SHARP symbol is an image of two 
clenched fists, side by side; one white and one black (Ottawa SHARP, 
n.d.). Symbolizing racists’ alleged crucifixion of the American skin- 
heads’ public image (Clutter, 1990), another common SHARP em- 
blem is an image of a skinhead, half white and half black, nailed to a 
cross. 

SHARPs take a militant stance against skinhead racism. An un- 
dated newsletter published by the Peoria, Illinois SHARP chapter as- 
serts that the group exists to destroy the myth that all skinheads are 
racists, to educate the public about true skinhead ideology, and to 
confront all forms of racism. The unknown author goes on to claim, 
“True skinheads have no affiliation with fascism and fascist organi- 
zations. Don’t believe the media hype!!!” (Peoria SHARP, n.d.). An- 
other undated leaflet, printed by an antiracist skinhead organization 
called Skinheads Committed Against Racism, indicates that being a 
true skinhead is about “the racial harmony of Ska, the working class 
solidarity of Oi! and the scene unity of hardcore” (Moore, 1993, 
p. 138). 

Media interviews with SHARP skinheads provide additional in- 
sight into the group’s beliefs. An Ottawa-based SHARP says that 
the group believes in equality for all and the defense of rights 
(Hum, 1990). The founder of a Portland SHARP chapter asserts 
that being a skinhead is not about racism. Instead, he claims, it is 
about family (skinheads as a family) and education (Clutter, 1990). 
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SHARPs further explain that they are a militant yet nonviolent group 
(Clutter, 1990). Their claims of nonviolence, however, largely are 
unfounded. 

SHARP publications typically advocate violence as an appropriate 
response to skinhead racism. Ottawa SHARP’s (n.d.) Colourblind 
fanzine, for example, claims that any action against a “repressive 
force” constitutes self-defense and that the appropriate method of 
dealing with racist skinheads is to “bash them back.” Kitchener- 
Waterloo SHARP (n.d.) echoes these sentiments in a chapter newslet- 
ter: “Always remember: Deeds, not words!” In addition to reactionary 
written statements, graphic images of SHARPs smashing swastikas, 
crucifying racist skinheads, and killing hooded Ku Klux Klan mem- 
bers decorate SHARP zines and newsletters (Ottawa SHARP, n.d.; 
Peoria SHARP, n.d.). 

SHARPs’ endorsements of violence against perceived racists are 
not without repercussion; at least some SHARPs regularly have as- 
saulted racist skinheads. Following the 1988 skinhead killing of a 
Portland Black man, SHARPs waged a war against racist skinheads in 
the Portland area. In 1988, SHARPS dragged two female racist skin- 
heads from a Portland 7-11 store and beat them with a hammer (Clut- 
ter, 1990). Other nonracist skinheads indicate that they beat up racists 
wherever and whenever they can (Wexler, 1994). Moreover, some 
SHARPs claim to use firearms and homemade explosives in their at- 
tacks on racist skinheads (Zellner, 1995). 

In sum, like racist skinheads, SHARP members and organizations 
often are militant and violent. Also, with the exception of logos and 
patches, racists and SHARPs share an identical style. Despite such 
similarities, however, SHARPs purport to be true American skin- 
heads; SHARPs claim that racists are a splinter group who pervert the 
skinhead way of life (Clutter, 1990; Wexler, 1994). In response to this, 
some researchers assert that any claim about the nonracism of the 
early American skinhead subculture is questionable (see Moore, 
1993, p. 138). Researchers, however, who conclude that the American 
skinhead phenomenon has been racist since its inception are mistaken. 
Evidence indicates that the American skinhead subculture emerged 
from a nonracist youth phenomenon known as hardcore. 
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HARDCORE FOUNDATIONS FOR AN 
AMERICAN SKINHEAD FRAME OF REFERENCE 


Observers report that an angry, destructive energy pervaded the 
American punk rock scene during the late 1970s (Moore, 1993). Al- 
legedly, punk anger was unfocussed. Punks directed their hostility to- 
ward parents, older generations, and all authority figures and symbols 
(Moore, 1993). Moreover, punks fought one another, engaged in rou- 
tine acts of self-mutilation, and largely were permissive about drug 
taking and sexual activity (Moore, 1993). During a 1982 documentary 
film, a young punk confirms the subculture’s nihilism: “We can’t be- 
lieve in the family system, we can’t believe in religion... we can’t be- 
lieve in anything” (Stuart & Small, 1982). Punk rock music echoes 
these alienated attitudes. A band called the Adolescents, for example, 
in a song titled “Kids of the Black Hole,” indicates that the punk life- 
style consists of indulgence in sex, drugs, and parties coupled with a 
flagrant disregard for structured rules (Adolescents, 1981). 

During the late 1970s and very early 1980s, anew punk rock faction 
emerged in reaction to the larger subculture’s themes of nihilism, al- 
ienation, and random destruction. A band called The Teen Idles, for 
example, in a song called “Fleeting Fury,’ expresses anti-punk senti- 
ments by referring to the punk ideal of anarchy as a “load of crap” (The 
Teen Idles, 1980). In a similar vein, in a song called “Anarchy is 
Dead,” a band called Government Issue claims that the punk subcul- 
ture’s appeal to anarchy is meaningless and futile (Government Issue, 
1981). Eventually subsumed under the label of hardcore, the members 
of this new punk faction comprised a direct subcultural precursor to 
the American skinhead phenomenon. 

Like the later American skinheads, early hardcore youth typically 
shaved their heads and often wore the standard skinhead garb of steel- 
toed, high-cut boots, tight jeans or army khakis, suspenders, and tee 
shirts emblazoned with subcultural logos. Allegedly, hardcore style 
symbolized subcultural unity and solidarity (Coplon, 1988). Images 
in hardcore albums, videos, and underground fanzines® confirm de- 
scriptions of early hardcore style. 

Film footage of a 1982 Baltimore hardcore concert, for example, 
reveals an audience consisting largely of male youth with shaved 
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heads, many of whom appear to be moshing in front of a stage (Stuart & 
Small, 1982). Likewise, several album cover pictures of early hard- 
core concerts depict audiences of bald-headed, boot-clad youth mosh- 
ing and screaming (see Minor Threat, 1986, 1987; Negative Ap- 
proach, 1991). During 1983, allegedly because of their reactionary 
style, hardcore band Agnostic Front was labeled Nazi by the punk al- 
ternative press (Gitter, 1993). Lead singer Roger Miret responded by 
saying that, after this accusation, people would “come to our shows in 
Ohio to see if we were playing in brown shirts” (cited in Gitter, 1993). 
Miret, however, denied implications of a Nazi-hardcore connection. 
“We were just a bunch of guys with shaved heads,” he clarified (Roger 
Miret, cited in Gitter, 1993). 

Despite the subculture’s skinhead style, many hardcore youth pro- 
fessed their affiliation to the American punk rock scene. During a 
documentary film, the lead singer of a hardcore band (Minor Threat) 
refers to hardcore youth as a “new breed of punks” (Stuart & Small, 
1982). During the same documentary, the lead singer of another band 
(Youth Brigade) also refers to himself as a punk. Ironically, he as- 
sumes this label while having his head shaved and wearing the tradi- 
tional skinhead garb of boots, red suspenders, and tight jeans (Stuart & 
Small, 1982). A number of both internal and external observers, how- 
ever, did in fact label hardcore youth skinheads or bootboys. Remem- 
bering early-1980s hardcore concerts, for example, one observer 
writes, “I can see it as if it were yesterday. Bent in grotesque postures 
of hate, armies of boot boys rant-chantin’, syncing every word” (Vee, 
1991). Hardcore band DYS, in a song called “Circle Storm,” also re- 
fers to hardcore punks as bootboys and skinheads fighting against the 
norms of American society (DYS, n.d.). 

In sum, evidence suggests that early hardcore youth experienced a 
subcultural identity crisis. Many viewed themselves as punks, 
whereas others adhered to labels such as skinhead or bootboy. More- 
over, outsiders sometimes perceived hardcore youth as Nazis.’ De- 
spite early confusion about issues of subcultural affiliation, the fact re- 
mains that early hardcore youth at least stylistically were similar to the 
future American skinheads. The hardcore subculture, moreover, al- 
ready was affiliated loosely with the skinhead label. Hardcore music 
lyrics suggest, however, that early hardcore youth largely did not em- 
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brace the racism that characterizes certain factions of the contempo- 
rary American skinhead phenomenon. 

Subcultural unity is the theme that most pervades the early hard- 
core music genre. The importance of unity is evident in the DYS 
song “Wolfpack.” In particular, the band likens hardcore youth to a 
wolf pack that poses a militant, potentially violent, united front 
against an allegedly corrupt society (Smallee, n.d.-b). Ata later date, 
hardcore band Judge also depicts early hardcore youth in terms of a 
wolf pack that comprises a brotherhood as well as a “united blood” 
(Judge, 1988). Agnostic Front further communicates the importance 
of unity in a song titled “United and Strong.” In particular, Agnos- 
tic Front refers to the importance of maintaining a united stance 
among punk rockers and American skinheads (Agnostic Front, 
1986b). 

Many other hardcore songs reflect also the unity ideal. Hardcore 
youth called one another to unite against a plethora of perceived West- 
ern social and moral problems. In reaction, for example, to the per- 
ceived evils of alcohol, drugs, and casual sex, many hardcore youth 
professed their adherence to a philosophy and lifestyle called 
“straightedge.’* Ian McKaye, lead singer of a hardcore band called 
Minor Threat, first coined the term straightedge in 1981 (see Minor 
Threat, 1987). When asked what it means to be straightedge, McKaye 
replied, “I’ve got my head straight, my shit together, and I’ve got the 
edge on you” (Stuart & Small, 1982). He further clarified that being 
straightedge means being anti-alcohol, anti-drug, and anti—“‘one night 
stand” (Stuart & Small, 1982). 

Early hardcore songs summarize the straightedge concept. In a 
song called “Straight-Edge,’ Minor Threat strongly suggests that 
drugs are an illusory crutch that prevents people from truly being in 
touch with and in control of the reality of their own life circumstances 
(Minor Threat, 1981b). Minor Threat further elaborates straightedge 
sentiments in “Out of Step,” suggesting that smoking, drinking, and 
casual sex are an impediment to a clear mind (Minor Threat, 198 1a). 
Other early hardcore bands also express straightedge ideals. DYS, for 
example, in a song called “More Than Fashion,’ suggests that drink- 
ing is a barrier to social consciousness (Smallee, n.d.-a). In sum, 
straightedge denunciations of alleged forms of vice communicate a 
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hardcore belief in moral and social purity. Other prominent hardcore 
bands, however, focused on themes other than straightedge. 

Early hardcore songs often communicate a sense of disillusion- 
ment with society, as well as a corresponding need for hardcore youth 
to effect social change. Agnostic Front, for example, in a song called 
“Blind Justice,’ suggests that justice is little more than an illusory phe- 
nomenon that is beyond the grasp of American hardcore youth (Ag- 
nostic Front, 1986a). Negative Approach echoes these sentiments in 
“Lead Song,” suggesting that hardcore youth must fight against the 
corruption of society to take control of their own future (Negative Ap- 
proach, 1982). In response to perceived social, moral, and personal 
enemies, hardcore music also typically advocates intolerance and vio- 
lence. Agnostic Front, for example, in songs called “Traitor” and 
“United Blood,” directs judgmental and reactionary messages toward 
alleged hardcore traitors and antagonists (Agnostic Front, 1983a, 
1983c). In a similar vein, in a song called “Said and Done,” Negative 
Approach posits murder as an appropriate way of dealing with per- 
ceived enemies (Negative Approach, 1983). 

In sum, sources suggest that the hardcore faction of the punk rock 
subculture emerged during the early 1980s and consolidated a dis- 
tinctly skinhead style and orientation, as well as a set of reactionary 
norms, values, and beliefs. In particular, hardcore youth sought to re- 
sist the alleged corruption of American society, and they frequently 
advocated a militant and violent stance toward all perceived enemies. 
Most important, however, hardcore youth sought to present them- 
selves as a united entity. Into the late 1980s, these characteristics per- 
sisted among hardcore youth. As I discuss in the following section, 
however, the hardcore ideal of unity increasingly became jeopardized 
by the emergence of racists among hardcore ranks. 


EVIDENCE OF RACISM AND SCHISM 
WITHIN THE HARDCORE SUBCULTURE 


Into the mid 1980s, music lyrics reveal a pervasive concern, among 
hardcore youth, about the presence of racists among the subculture’s 
ranks. In 1986, Agnostic Front communicates this concern in a song 
titled “Fascist Attitudes,” suggesting that fascists are compromising 
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both the unity and the fundamental goals of the hardcore scene (Ag- 
nostic Front, 1986b). In a song called “Ignorance,” Krakdown also la- 
ments the stupidity of hardcore racism as well as the detrimental ef- 
fects of racism on hardcore unity (Krakdown, 1987). A band called 
Confront, in a song called “Our Fight,” similarly urges hardcore youth 
to unite against racism (Confront, 1989). Indeed, other lyrics further 
indicate that many hardcore youth sought to obliterate racism within 
their scene. A band called Underdog, for example, plays a song titled 
“A Lot to Learn,” which reacts to the hatred endemic to racism and 
promises to defeat the influence of racism among hardcore ranks 
(Birkenhead, 1989). Explicitly indicating a hardcore-skinhead sub- 
cultural connection, the members of a hardcore band called Warzone, 
in a printed statement to their fans, pledge their allegiance to the 
American skinhead subculture (Warzone, 1988d). The band’s songs, 
however, oppose skinhead racism. In a song called “Racism—World 
History, Part 1,’ for example, Warzone calls on racists to give up their 
ideals lest they suffer some form of retributive action (Warzone, 1988e). 

Despite their professed affiliation with the American skinhead 
movement, Warzone typically communicates hardcore themes in their 
songs. Thus, in an alleged skinhead anthem called “The American 
Movement,” Warzone alludes to the hardcore theme of social justice 
as they express their commitment to the ideals of the American consti- 
tution (Warzone, 1988a). Moreover, like other hardcore bands, War- 
zone endorses violent action against all perceived enemies and even 
posits murder as an appropriate form of retaliation (Warzone, 1988c). 
In a printed message to their fans, Warzone emphasizes the hardcore 
theme of unity in the midst of repression: “The press and media are 
constantly trying to oppress our movement, but what we must strive 
for is a resurgence of the skinhead way of life.’ They go on to claim 
that “skinheads are like a family, which means looking out for your 
brother and sister skins.” The band finishes by thanking all “true skin- 
heads” for keeping the faith, telling them to “never let this world op- 
press you, always fight back!!!” (Warzone, 1988d). Warzone again 
echoes the unity theme in a song titled “As One,” suggesting the need 
for a united moral stance against the corruption of society (Warzone, 
1988b). 

On the topic of subcultural unity, hardcore music of the late 1980s 
states explicitly that racists “split” the hardcore scene. Youth of Today, 
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for example, in a song called “Prejudice,” suggests that hardcore rac- 
ists are ignorant and misinformed individuals who have fragmented 
and polarized the hardcore phenomenon (Youth of Today, 1988). 
Moreover, similar to SHARPs’ claims, hardcore songs imply that rac- 
ist skinheads are impostors who co-opt and pervert the hardcore 
scene. In a song called “Degradation,” for example, Gorilla Biscuits 
suggests that racist skinheads are ideological imposters who are true 
skinheads in appearance only (Gorilla Biscuits, 1989). The song fur- 
ther suggests that racists have the effect of degrading the hardcore 
scene (Gorilla Biscuits, 1989). 


SUMMARY 


This study intends both to suggest that nonracist skinheads are a 
crucial element of the American skinhead phenomenon and to elabo- 
rate the phenomenon’s probable nonracist and indigenous subcultural 
origins. Music lyrics and other sources suggest that the American 
punk rock scene spawned a critical splinter group, known as hardcore, 
during the late 1970s and early 1980s. These youth shaved their heads, 
and many of them donned traditional skinhead garb. Whereas some 
professed their affiliation with the American punk rock scene, others 
loosely referred to themselves as bootboys and skinheads. 

Lyrics reveal that early hardcore youth largely were militant, angry, 
and possibly violent. Moreover, lyrics imply that hardcore youth per- 
ceived themselves as united in opposition to alleged social, moral, and 
personal enemies. Important, therefore, for readers to realize, is the 
possibility that skinhead style and a requisite foundation for a full- 
blown American skinhead frame of reference already were present 
within the American subcultural underground several years prior to 
the skinhead phenomenon’s alleged transatlantic bypass from the 
United Kingdom. Music lyrics further indicate that the hardcore sub- 
culture fragmented during the mid 1980s. Specifically, sources reveal 
that a substantial number of hardcore youth aligned themselves with 
racism during this period. 

In light of these findings, I propose that the hardcore youth subcul- 
ture facilitated the skinhead phenomenon’s emergence in the United 
States. Stylistically similar to the later American skinhead subculture 
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and affiliating themselves loosely with the skinhead label, hardcore 
youth established a set of subcultural themes (militancy, violence, and 
unity amid perceived enemies) that allowed both racist and nonracist 
American skinhead factions to flourish. In sum, researchers’ claims of 
a transatlantic subcultural bypass do not fully explain the emergence 
of the American skinhead phenomenon in either its racist or nonracist 
forms. Instead, confirming some contemporary American skinheads’ 
claims, this study indicates that the American skinhead phenome- 
non’s origins, at least partially, were indigenous as well as nonracist. 


CONCLUDING THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 


I did not embark on this study for the purpose of exploring an exist- 
ing theory of youth subculture. My findings, however, do in fact indi- 
cate the need for at least some modification of subcultural theories in 
general. Existing theories typically explain that subcultures exist as 
collective forms of reaction or opposition to certain norms, values, or 
beliefs predominant within a mainstream or dominant culture (Austin, 
1980; Cloward & Ohlin, 1960; Cohen, 1955; Hebdige, 1989; Kennedy & 
Baron, 1993; Leong, 1992). Although I concur with the notion that 
subcultures are reactive phenomena, I posit that other perspectives do 
not fully account for the likely possibility that subcultures are dy- 
namic, process-driven, and historical. In particular, by confining re- 
search to a relatively short temporal frame, and through a dispropor- 
tionate focus on the point in time motivations and routine activities of 
subcultural members, existing studies and theories largely embody an 
implicit assumption that, once a subculture emerges, it exists as a 
static and unchanging phenomenon. 

Contrasting these sorts of embedded theoretical implications, this 
study suggests that, following a period of genesis or subcultural emer- 
gence, deviant youth subcultures undergo a trajectory of subcultural 
evolution and (sometimes) schism. In other words, subcultures 
change, and at least some of them fragment into competing and an- 
tagonistic factions. Indeed, this study further suggests that subcultural 
emergence or genesis partially is the result of tension and schism 
within a historically prior subcultural group. A recent theoretical 
elaboration, which I conducted, may prove useful in understanding 
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apparent processes of change among the hardcore and American skin- 
head subcultures. As I outline in my recent work, three general con- 
cepts are crucial to understanding processes of subcultural evolution 
and schism. These concepts include threat transcendence, ideological 
articulation, and frame of reference reconstruction (Wood, in press). 

Borrowing from the ideas of Jack Katz (1988, cited in Wood, in 
press), I posit that a subculture emerges in response to a commonly 
perceived threat to one’s moral or material existence. Thus, the sub- 
culture represents a collective attempt at threat resolution, and poten- 
tial recruits are attracted to already established subcultures at least 
partially because those groups provide guiding ideologies that articu- 
late recruits’ feelings of discontent (Wood, in press). In other words, 
the subcultural frame of reference serves as an interpretive framework 
for the prospective recruits’ feelings of discontent. The subcultural 
frame of reference identifies a source of the discontent, construes that 
source as a threat, and proscribes a set of norms, values, and beliefs 
aimed at ameliorating the threat (Wood, in press). 

As long as the subcultural frame of reference properly articulates 
members’ sense of discontent, members will remain affiliated with the 
subculture (Wood, in press). If members do not achieve sufficient lev- 
els of articulation or threat resolution, however, they may band to- 
gether with similarly situated others in an attempt to reconstruct the 
subcultural frame of reference and form a schismatic subcultural fac- 
tion (Wood, in press). To reconstruct a subcultural frame of reference, 
potentially schismatic subcultural members must acquire an alternate 
articulating ideology for the purposes of generating novel subcultural 
norms, values, and beliefs necessary to sustain a schismatic subcul- 
tural frame of reference (Wood, in press). Outside organizations and 
movements are a potential source for disgruntled subcultural mem- 
bers to seek elements of an alternate articulating ideology (Wood, in 
press). 

This rudimentary theoretical framework at least partially illumi- 
nates processes of evolution and schism that facilitated the historical 
development of the American skinhead subculture. The hardcore sub- 
culture emerged as a schismatic faction of the American punk rock 
scene. In particular, perceiving punk’s characteristic themes of nihil- 
ism, self-indulgence, and random violence as unsatisfactory solutions 
to a perceived threat posed by the mainstream cultural milieu, discon- 
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tented hardcore youth sought to establish their own subcultural 
boundaries, replete with a distinct subcultural frame of reference. Re- 
constructing themselves as a united front, hardcore youth advocated a 
relatively more focused and militant opposition to a plethora of per- 
ceived mainstream social and moral evils. Signifying themes of unifi- 
cation and militancy (and likely borrowing at least partially from Brit- 
ish skinhead style), hardcore youth largely adopted a soldierly and 
uniform subcultural ensemble characterized by shaved heads and 
high-cut boots. 

Lyrical evidence suggests something of a subcultural identity crisis 
among early hardcore youth. Further evidence more strongly suggests 
that the hardcore subcultural frame of reference had become contested 
terrain by the mid 1980s. In particular, lyrical evidence indicates that 
at least some discontented affiliates of the hardcore scene sought to re- 
construct a racist version of the hardcore subcultural frame of refer- 
ence. Temporally, the hardcore subculture’s apparent split during the 
mid to late 1980s coincides with the emergence of organized skinhead 
racism. During this period, anumber of American White racist organi- 
zations greatly expanded their youth recruitment efforts (Hamm, 
1993; Kinsella, 1994; Moore, 1993; Ridgeway, 1990). The W.A.R., in 
particular, strategically used subcultural media as means of recruiting 
American youth (Hamm, 1993). 

Thus, building on my assertion about outside organizations as ideo- 
logical resources, I posit that attempted hardcore frame of reference 
reconstructions occurred largely as a result of vigorous recruitment 
activities by the W.A.R. and other White racist organizations during 
the mid 1980s. In other words, discontented hardcore youth appre- 
hended W.A.R. ideology as a means of articulating persistent feelings 
of discontent and perceptions of moral and material threat. Through 
continued interaction, hardcore racists constructed a distinct and 
schismatic subcultural frame of reference. Concurrently, hardcore 
racists consolidated for themselves a new identity as racist skinheads. 
Thus, through continued introduction to White racist ideology, sus- 
tained recruitment activities, and a collective emulation of British rac- 
ist skinheads, the American skinhead subculture emerged in the mid 
1980s and reached surprising numbers by the very late 1980s and 
early 1990s. 
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Conversely, the emergence of SHARP skinheads represents a 
counterreaction to the hardcore youth subculture’s apparent split. 
During the hardcore subculture’s racist fragmentation, a substantial 
number of hardcore youth likely continued to associate the skinhead 
concept with traditional hardcore norms, values, and beliefs. Thus, 
with the rise of skinhead racism, hardcore youth (who often were mis- 
taken for racists) increasingly were required to conceptualize for 
themselves an image of what it meant to be a true American skinhead. 
I posit, therefore, that early SHARP chapters were born from such 
conceptualizations. In other words, I propose that SHARPs recon- 
structed the hardcore subcultural frame of reference to resolve com- 
monly perceived threats to a commonly perceived image of the true 
American skinhead. 

In conclusion, SHARPs’ claims to a true skinhead identity may 
warrant serious attention by researchers of youth culture. Indeed, 
whereas skinhead racism was not an unusual occurrence during the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, this article elaborates the plausible argu- 
ment that the American skinhead subculture derived substantial influ- 
ence from the indigenous and nonracist hardcore phenomenon. 
Moreover, this article suggests that current schisms among the Ameri- 
can skinhead phenomenon stem, at the most fundamental level, from a 
process of conflict involving divergent constructions of a skinhead 
subcultural frame of reference as well as divergent claims to skinhead 
subcultural identity. Having said this, I invite other researchers to ex- 
plore my substantive conclusions and theoretical assertions. 


NOTES 


1. See Baron (1997) for a discussion of the skinhead subculture’s Canadian variant. 

2. Ian Stuart (now deceased) was the lead singer of a British, White-power, rock band called 
Skrewdriver. 

3. See Weinstein (1991) for a discussion of the heavy metal music genre. 

4. During the autumn of 1996, a Canadian Skinheads Against Racial Prejudice (SHARP) 
contact (formerly an active SHARP organizer) informed me that all Canadian SHARP chapters, 
and most of the American ones, now are defunct. My unsuccessful yet considerable efforts to lo- 
cate an active SHARP chapter confirm this individual’s claims. My observations of at least 20 
skinheads at a 1997 Anti-Racist Action—sponsored ska concert, however, suggest that opposing 
racism is an ongoing concern among the skinhead subculture, despite the lack of active SHARP 
chapters. 
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5. Ska, oi, and hardcore are separate subcultural music genres. Ska and especially oi gener- 
ally are known as music genres of the skinhead subculture. 

6. Independently produced subcultural magazines and newsletters often are referred to as 
fanzines. 

7. Yates (1992) indicates that some people mistook hardcore youth for skinheads into the 
early 1990s. 

8. During the late 1980s and early 1990s, American and Canadian nonracist skinheads some- 
times claimed to be straightedge (Young & Craig, 1997; Zellner, 1995). Moreover, straightedge 
symbols (objects crossed in the shape of the letter X) occasionally are printed in SHARP maga- 
zines and leaflets (see Ottawa SHARP, n.d.). 
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